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One basis for evaluating any educational program 1s the degree 
to which the skills and knowledge it teaches are valuable to Its 
graduates* In professional pVograms t for example? an awareness 
of what skills and knowledge ai^e useful 1n a particular 
profession usually shapes the goals of programs designed to train' 
people for that profession. Many professional programs have 
.close contact with their graduates arid, those who employ their 
graduates* Accordingly? goals for these professional programs 
are often well defined* Uniting programs? 1n contrast? rarely 
know if their graduates' use the skills they were taught* 
Furthermore? writing programs often serve the great majority of 
students on campus* No other college program has such~a broad 
^mission* * Wri ting , programs are a direct consequence of the belief 
that ; all college graduates should be able to communicate 

effectively 1n writing* This belief 1s based 1n turn on. two 

% 

assumptions: a practical assumption that the ability to 
communicate 1n wr 1 t 1ng Is an 1 maortant ski 11 for college 
graduates on the job and a humanistic assumption that the o c£b1l1ty 
to communicate in writing is important to personal development* 

Those who have cried out about the decline of literacy 1n 
America and those who have worked to Improve college writing 
programs have taken the Importance of writing as a given* Yet 
Ifew people have tried to assess how useful writing 1s for 
& college-trained people both'on and off the Job or$ what specific 
writing abilities college-trained people need to possess* Before 
any college writing program can be Judged ef f ect 1ve or 
Ineffective? we must know first 1f what It teaches has value to 
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Its graduates In Later Hfe* Like amy educational program? the 

'overall ief fectl veness of writing programs must be judged 
according to the needs of t<hfc population £hey serve. The need to 

0 wr1te after college is surely on of the Important of these. 

a? 

The present study examines the f ollow 1ng quest Vons : How 
Important is the ability to write for college-trained people 1n 
the world of work? How Important is the ability to'write 1n 
situations other than work? What types ^of writing do 
college-trained .people do on .and off the job? What composing 
processes do xollege-t rained people employ 1n writ|ng? What 
media * do college-trained people use for *rjt1ng? What writing 
abilities will college-trained people need 1n the n«ar futuret 
sayn 1990? . % > u 

Ue attempted to answer these questions 1n four ways* Flrstt we 
reviewed existing" surveys of the writing of college graduates. 
Studies have been conducted % that survey either writing 1n a 

single profession or the writing of graduates of a particular 

.$> - ^ 

program. No survey? howevert has attempted to generalize to 
college-trained people at large^on the basis of either a 
stratified sample or a large t ran dom * sample* Second ? we 

conducted our own survey of the writing of college-trained people 

e v 

stratified by employer and occupation according to the number of 
college-trained people In the work force* Thlrdt we Interviewed 
college-trained people about their writing on the job and off the 
Job. Fourth? we assembled material, on employment ftfrecasts? 
changes 1n technotogyt and currentft rends that might give *some 
Indication of the *r1t1ng needs ^of college-trained people in the 



t 



near* future* From these efforts we draw some general conclusions 
about . the importance of writing for col lege-t rained people and. 
the Rinds of writing abilities needed by college-trained people 
both now and In the near future. 
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i; SURVEYS OF THE WRIT INC PRACTICES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 

* • • • 

. Several surveys of writing on the jo.b have been conducted* ye 
will discuss the findings of 4 these surveys on .four related 
^sues:* writing practices ,on the . job,? the written products 
• deianded 1ri various professions! - professionals' %pe receptions of 
writing 'protolemst the importance of writing for advanceaentt and 
the goals which professionals would like to~see college writing 
prpgrats adopt* * 

A. MritlDa P£§ctJ.ses In ihe Marid of WojHk 

Research on writing practices on the .jAb.*has focused on several 

related matters: 1) the* percentage of* work t1«e spent' wM'tlngt 

/. . 

- * " * ' * - 1 * 

2) the aud1«ences for on-the-job writing? '3) .the. Importance of 

jwrltlng skills to employer.st and 4) the training 1n wr .1 t1rvg~wh1ch 

employers offer td* employees* - * 

percentage of work iijje spend writj[ns« Several studies have 
confirmed that people 1n some occupations spend a great deal of 
time *rit*1ng CPeriroset 1976.; Rader & Uunscht 1980t' Stewart t 1976; 
Uelnrauch & Swanddt 1975K Howevert 1t 1s not' clear how these 
surveys define "time spent writing*" Our experience Indicates 
that most people think of tlwe spent writing as the t1«e spent In 
physically producing a written docunen t % Such an operational 
definition of time spent writing* is Inadequate. Researchers who 
have studied co«pqs1ng have' found that production 1s a relatively 
sma.tl part - of total composing time* In a study of business 
letter wrUlngt Gould C1980) .found that on the average two-thirds 
of the total writing time was spent plaMi1ng 9 13% was spent 



reviewing* and only of' t,he time was spent produc 1ng the 

letter* Thust figures for t he percentage of totatr^M^k time spent 

writing should probably be Interpreted as bare mln^mym figures* 

*♦ > 

A typical survey 1s that of Sttne and Skarzenskl C1979lt who 

l as*ed executives from 120 businesses with offices 1n Iowa how/ 

much time their employees spent writing* The executives 

estimated that their employees wrot? for 28X of the working day 

on the average anc communicated orally another 48X'of their" day* 

Rader\and : Uunsch (1980) conducted a similar survey of 93 business 

graduates of .Arizona State, University*, Responding graduates 

claimed to soenci on the average*37% of their work time, speaking* 

ISX listening* 16% writing, and 13** reading — a total of,B5X of 

- * • * - 

work t1*e devoted t o commur^Jcat Ing* 4 The x d 1fference v bet ween the' 

figures of Stlne and Skarzenskl ahd those of Rader and uunsch can 

be partially explained by Rader ^and Wunsch f s sampling of 

employees 0 views of" 4 their own writing behavior t rather than 

ex£cut1ves f views of their employees*, writing behavior.^ Alsot 

Rader and -Uunsch focused specifically upqn • Individual 

communication skills Csoeaklngt listening* writing* and reading!* 

BotH studies "confirm the general assumption that communication 1s 

" ^ * • * 

the ma lor activity 1n some sectors of the business world* ^ 

* \ » • • 

Rader and Uurisch classified their sample of business department 

graduates of a single university according t>o the job category of 

the respondents* using the. fallowing categories: accounting* 

banking/ finance* cler 1 cat /secret ar1 al t 'I aw/medlcal t marketing* 

of f Ice/ genera I raanagement t personnel* product 1on/p lan t 

managements public relat 1onst teach tng* and miscellaneous* 



Although their sample was not strati fie<? or tied to research on 
which* jobs business majors select* their survey does given soic 
indication of the percentage of. time business graduates of one 
Institution spend writing in various occupations* - Occupations 
with relatively high, percentages of time spent writing were 
teaching ^30X^=2)? accounting C25Xt N=?.?>* and public *re^at ions 
C18X/'N=3)« At the low end were personnel C5Xt N=2>t office and 
general management (9X§ N=16>? and marketing <£2Xt N=23>* 

Andrews and ^Koester (1979) reported a lower percentage of work 
time that accountants spend writing than did ^Rader and Uunsch* 
Andrews and Koester • surveyed 478 professional accountants and. 
accounting professors co'ncerniijg * the communication skill,* 
required irt the accounting profession* They found that 
accountants spend on the average 18X of total work time 
writing* In another survey tfrat irrclGded 80 loan ^ficers in 
Philadelphia commercial banks. Van Dvck <1980> found that the 
banking executives spen<t 15X to ?.0X of scheduied work time 
writing* » «, 4 , 

■ ■ • i 

While most studies of writing on the Job have concentrated on 
business administration graduates, two major studies of writing 
in technical occupations have been conducted- Davis ii977) asked 
2A5 prominent engineers listed in £qg£pg£ES j£f Qjstfpjfrion about 
the importance of writing* He found that these engineers spend 
tn the average -almost' 25X of their time writing* Anderson C1980) 
surveyed 841 graduates of seven departments at Miami COhio) 
University that require* technical wrl t ing* These departments 
included Chemist r r yt Engineering Technology! Home Economics* 



Office Administration? Pulp and Paper Science? Systems Analysis? 
and Zoology* Anderson asked Ms Respondents to check percentage 
ranges of the time that they spent writing on the job* Nearly 
all respondents claimed to write some of the time* Of the total 
sample? 69X wrote for lore than 10X of their work time? *8X for 
tore than 20X of work time? an.1 15X for more than 40% ojf work 
time* Anderson found no significant differences' among the 
graduates of different departments 1n time "spent writing on the 
job. 

r 

Ayd j enceg f£>r fiD"ill£"l2fe writing* Existing research has shown 
not only that professionals spend a great deal of time writing on 
the job? but that they also write for a variety of audiences* 
Stlne and Skarzenski <1979) asked their respondents to classify 
the audiences for writing as "expert" and "nonexpert*" The 
business executives who responded claimed that 41% of their 
employees 1 writing was aimed at expert audiences and 58% at 
nonexpert audiences* 

Anderson (1980 1 asked his respondents to analyze the audiences 
for their writing along several dimensions* He asked respondents 
to characterize audiences according to their specific knowledge 
of the wr1ter f s field of expertise* Anderson found that? unlike 
students 1n college classes who write for experts in that field? 
the writers he sampled most often write for readers who know less 
or no more about a subject than the writer* Moreover? he found 
that 60X of his respondents* at least sometimes write for all 
groups of readers: those who are unfamiliar with the writer** 
subject? those who know a less about the subject than the writer? 
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those who know about the same as the writer? and those who know 
more about the subject than the writer* Anderson also had 
respondents classify their readers according to their level 1n an 
organization relative to the writer. He found that respondents 
most often write for those at the saw? level or higher but that 
70% of his sample at least sometimes *r1te for those lower 1n the 
organization* Differences across graduates of different 

departments were slight? Indicating that graduates of all the 
departments address a variety of readers* 

Another indication that college graduates write for varied 
audiences in their work comes from a survey of in-house training 
programs for manufacturing managers* In a random sampling of 
manufacturing firms in Illinois? Meister and Relnsch (19781 found 
.that of those firms who had training programs (88 of 261 
resoondlng companies)? three of four programs stressed 
communication with several types of audiences* 

c 

Although little survey data exists that considers the readers 
for on-the-job writing? all of it Indicates thatS^of esslonal 
employees write regularly for audiences within and outside of 
their firms or agencies and for audiences whose knowledge of the 
subject is varied* 

The importance Qf Mlitiflfl* The Importance of writing in the 
world of work can be inferred from the amount of time employees 
spend writing and reading? but several studies have addressed 
this issue directly. Baird (1978 ) focused on how written 
communication influences the atmosphere of the workplace* He 



concluded that the style and content of written communl caton 
affect employee morale* Stlne and Skarzenski (1979>' asked the 
business executives 1n their sample how Important writing ability 
was 1n job advancement decisions for white collar workers* On a 
1 to 10 scale with 1 being "of Uttle Importance*^ respondents 
ranked writing ability 3*2* Other surveys report considerably 
different results* Rader and Uunsch C1980) asked business 
graduates how Important both written and oral communication were 
In their jobs* The ability to communicate in writing was ranked 
"very Important" by 62% of the respondents? and the ability to 
communicate orally was ranked "very Important" by 9QX of the 
respondents* Van Oyck C1980I found writing to be a primary 
factor In promotion decisions In commercial banks* A research 
project presented 1n writing often determines whether an employee 
will be promoted early* 

Anderson Cl^O* obtained similar results 1n his survey of 
graduates of technical programs/ In answer to the question* "How 
Important would the ability to write well be to someone who 
wanted to, perform your present job?" 93% said 1t would be at 
least of "some Importance"; 67X at least of "great Importance"; 
and 16% of "critical Importance*" Among the seven fields 
surveyed! graduates cf Pulp and Paper Science* Chemlstryt and 
Engineering Technology ranked writing as most Important to Job 
performance! but even graduates of Zoology—the group who ranked 
writing as less Important than those in other maJors-~st ill found 
writing important <ff4% ranked writing as zi least of "some 
1 mpor tance" >• 
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in-hou^e {raining R£j2 iS SQ'S'SySlSat ISA* The Importance of 
communications skills 1n business 1s further underscored by the 
widespread use of 1n-house training programs 1n communication* 
Mejster and Relnsch (19781 found that among the Illinois 
manufacturing flrns 1n their sample that had training programst 
92% of those programs Included communications skills* In a 
sample of training programs 1n the greater Pittsburgh areat 
Uasylikt Sussmant and Ler1 (1976) found that 95% offered training 
1n at least one communication skill* Stlne and Skarzenskl (1979) 
reported that 27% of the business executives they sampled worked 
for companies which had 1n-house training programs 1n writing and 
23% worked for companies that brought 1n writing consultants* 
Taken together* the surveys Indicate that American businesses are 
Investing time and money to develop their employees^ writing 
skills. Undoubtedly? this concern 1s 1n part a response to 
perceived weaknesses 1n communication skills* Including writing* 
but it 1s also a recognition of the Importance of speaking and 
writing abilities 1n the world of work* 

B • On-\£h£- Jg£ W£ 1 ttSfl £££duc£s 

Most surveys of writing on-the-job have examined types of 
wr 1 t1 ng. Stlne and Skarzenskl (1 9 79) t for ex amp let had 
respondents In their sample of 120 Iowa businesses rank twenty 
different types of written products according to their frequency* 
Respondents gave a 1 to the type they most frequently write and 
20 to the type they write with least frequency* Stlne and 
Skarzenskl coded a lack of response as "21*" Memos and letters 
were by far the most frequent types of written products* The 
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results are presented 1n Table 1 below: 



„ o 
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TABLE 1 

.« Stlne and Skarzenskl »s Ranking of the Types 
of Written Products Common In Business 



TYPE AVER AGE RANKING 

1* He»os ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• ••••••••••••••••••2*65 

2. Letters 2*7 

3# Short Reports 10*7 

4# Instructions and procedures • 11*9 

5* Proposa Is \. . 12.1 

6* Progress re ports** •••••••••••• ••••••••••••••••• 12*5 

7* Evaluat 1ons»* +•••••••••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••12«9 

8 • Technical report 3*6 
9 • Long reports»»»»»»»»#»»»»»»»#»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»15»3 
10 • Job descr Ipt 1 ons*o •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• .16.5 

!!• Promotional t 1 terature ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 17*3 

12 • Speeches* •••• • •••••••••••<>••• 17*4 

.13 • Policy statements ••••••••• •••••••• ••••••••••••••• 17«S 

14* Outlines 18*0 

15. In-house publ 1 cat 1 ons • • • 18.6 

16. Professional journal art 1c tes» ••••••••••••••••••• 18.6 

17 • Press r et eases* ••••••••••••••• •© ................. 18. 8 

18. Summaries and abstract s •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 19*3 

19# Environmental Impact statements •20*4 
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Rader and Uunsch (1980) reached auch the same conclusions about 
types of writing as had Stlne and Skarzenskl? observing that the 
most common written forms are memos and letters followed by 
reports* Anderson (1980) also found that graduates of technical 
programs most* f recjuent ly wr 1 te memos and letters* Because 
Anderson used a different classification scheme* his other. types 
cannot be compared to those. Identified 1n the business writing 
surveys* After memos and letters? And$fson f s respondents wrote* 
1n descending frequencyt Step-by-step Instructions? general 
Instructions? preprinted formst proposals for funding or approval 
of projects* formal reports? minutes? speeches? advertising? and 
articles for professional journals* 

Surveys of businesses- and technical fields Indicate that 
writers on the job write many different types of written 
products* The types of writing tasks be^ote even more diverse 
when we consider' the different audiences that writers have to 
address* These surveys suggest that writing on the job 1s varied 
and complex* 

£* EEofssslona! Qks££V2ijon of Mritiaa E£Ofa>lfcS£ 

Several surveys have asked professionals for their views of 
writing problems on the job* These surveys have tended to 
emphasize grammar and usage* Stlne an<t^Skarzensk1 ? for example? 
asked their respondents to rank the frequency with which they 
encountered 12 common grammatical problems*-. The respondents 
ranked run-on sentences and fragments as the most frequent* 



Whether the executives really are sensitive to these errorst 
howevert 1s questionable. Kline and Metering (1977): have shown 
that fragments are common 1n published proset and Williams (1981) 
has demonstrated that college writing leathers are unaware of 
comncrn grammatical errors 1n otherwise well written prose. Stlne 
and Skarzenskl also asked respondents to rank coiion writing 
problems* The executives saw "wordl ness" as the most frequent 
problem? followed by a number of grammar and usage problems* But 
when Stirfe^and Skarzenskl specified types of writing* such as job 
application letters* the weight given to grammar and usage errors 
.was much lower. Other surveys have asked respondents to 
characterize fellow employees* writing* It comes as no surprise 
that respondents Judge their coworkers deficient in writing 
(Andrews & Soester* 1979; Melster & Relnscht 1978)* 

□ • The ISfiortance of WM t Jn^ f 0£ Advancement 

Studies of writing on the job have found that respondents do 
more writing as their responsibilities Increase* The majority of 
the prominent engineers 1n the Davis fl977> study said that the 
wrote more as they advanced professionally* When these same 
engineers were asked how writing affects promotion decisions* 63 
said the ability to write was/ usually critical* 153 said writing 
was usually Important* 25 said writing was helpful* and 1 said 
that writing was usually not Important* One respondent In the 
Stlne and Skarzenskl study (1979; p* 30) explained why the longer 
a person works the more Important writing may become: 

Most applicants have trained for a specific 
^ntrylevet Job and seem to feet they will be doing 1t 
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for a lifetime* Actually* their needs will be technical 
1n the beginning* will become Increasingly communicat 1ve 
over 2 to 10 years* end nay become less technical over 
the balance of their careers* Instead* their fobs will 
become Increasingly supervisory* managerial and 
admin I strat 1ve— wh1 le the Importance and need to 
communicate cont 1nues to Increase* In key jobs 1 1 
becomes critical* Abilities to communicate and to work 
with other people are frequently the deciding factors 1n 
selecting between candidates for promotion* 



Another observer CUllson* 19791 attributes the Imbalance between 
the large number of engineers 1n middle management and the 
relatively small number 1n top management, directly to writing 
ability: 



It Is not a lack of knowledge about business* finance* 
or any other aspect of corporate life that 1s keeping 
engineers from top posts but the Inability of engineers 
to effectively communicate their understanding of broader 
corporate Issues to those non-technical executives who 
currently hold the reins of corporate authority* 



We will discuss further 1n Part III how the ability to write may 
not become critical until an employee advances 1n the hierarchy 
of a coipany or agency* 



lSE £2Ai£2£ ij£it1nfl U£fiS£aiS 



Surveys have asked college graduates what should be taught 1n 
college writing programs based on their experiences on the job* 
The perspective of those on the job 1s often valuable to 
educators* Stine and Skarzenskl €1979} asked business executives 
'what college writing courses should teach* Respondents cited 
"clarity and simplicity* and "brevity or conciseness" most 
frequently — 1n~ fact* more, than twice as often as they cited 
grammar* Stine and Skarzenskl also asked the same question of 
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college professors at Iowa State University* Although there was 
less agreement anong the professors* clarity and simplicity were 
still the 0 «ost frequently cited qualities. Davis C1977) asked 
prominent engineers what they thought should be* the main emphasis 
of college course^ 1n technical writing. The engineers'* toot 
cited "clarity" more often than any other cuallty* "Clarity" was 
followed by "brevity*" "logical order*" and "writing for the 
reader*" 

f. Llisiiallana of £iis±Ina Sucxers 

The surveys discussed above Indicate that college graduates 
write a great deal on the job and that they write varied types of 
texts for different audiences* The problem 1n generalizing from 
these surveys 1s that each has a very narrow focus* They have 
considered either the graduates of specific departments of one 
university? or they have surveyed one type of business 1n one 
geographical region* €ven regional surveys? such as the Stlne 
and Skarzenski survey? are further limited by the selection of 
companies out of a national directory such as Standard and Poor's 
Register* Small companies are not Included 1n such directories? 
thus the sample 1s biased toward large companies* Another 
limitation 1s that their sample may not reflect all types of 
college-trained employees working at a particular firm* The 
nature of all communication? Including writing? differs among 
large and small companies and among occupations* The limitations 
of these surveys led us to attempt <a stratified sampling of alt 
the major types of employers and occupations that college 
graduates enter* 
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II* A SURVEY OF ON-THE-JOB A NO OFF-THE-JOB URITINC 
OF COLLECE-TRAINED PEOPLE 

< 

Ue set out to construct a broad picture of the writing of 
college-trained people 1n general? both on and off the job* Ue 
decided to survey a stratified sample of collego-tralned people 
1n the work force. For this purpose? we used statistics fro* the 
United States Departments of Labor (Brown? 1373} a,nd Commerce 
(Bureau of Census? 19801 on the numbs r of college-t rained people 
1n the var 1 ous sectors of the work force as the bas 1s for 
selecting our sample* Ue used figures for 1978— the most recent 
set of complete data at the, time we selected our sample* The 
statistics for the number of people working 1n. the various 
sectors are relatively stable over # short term* They do not 
fluctuate nearly as much as the number of people entering 
particular kinds of jobs* 

The Department of Labor classifies college-trained people In 
the work force In two ways — by types of occupations and by types 

9 

of employers* Occupations can be divided Into eight major 
categories: 1) professional and technical occupations? 2> 
managers and administrators? 31 sales workers* 4> clerical 
workers? 5) craft and* kindred workers? 61 o£,her blue-collar 
workers? 71 service workers? and 8» farm workers* Employers are 
grouped Into nine major categories: 1> agriculture? 21 mining? 
3} construction? M manufacturing? 5'i transportation and public 
utilities? 6» wholesale and retsH trade? 7» finance? Insurance? 
and real estate? 8» services (hotels? personal services? medical 

3 2 
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and other health services! and educational services)? and 9) 
government* The percentage of college-tra 1ned people 1n the work 
force 1n 1978 by type of *>ccupat 1on and type of employer 1s given 

in Table 2.. 

x - 

Our efforts to make* our ■* sample representative ruled out ^a- 
sampling by mall* Ue felt 1t necessary to visit each agency so 
that we could gather Information from employees at more than one 
level. " Furthermore! we wanted to callect Interviews that would 
give us another perspective froa which to view the writing of 
col tege-tra 1ned people. Thus we did not achieve a geographical 
distribution. All data were collected 1n the metropolitan areas 
of Austin* Houston* and Oallast Texast and Shreveportt Louisiana. 
Ue do not see this limitation as a trudal one since many of the 
firms we surveyed have offices 1n other regions of the country 
and many of the employees we' talked with were not natives of the 
regions 1n which they now work. 

If there 1s a bias 1n the samplei 1t may be that people who 
were more Interested 1n writing were more Inclined to talk with 
us* Ue trleo to avoid this bias as much as possible by 
Identifying Individuals who would represent certain sectors of 
the work force before we approached them. Some people Insisted 
that we needed to talk to someone else who wrote more that they 
d1dt but we explained that we were trying to make generalizations 
for the college-trained population at large which usually 
satisfied their objections. 

Ue were able to achieve an acceptable fit of our sample with 



TABLE 2 



United States Department of Labor < 
Stratification of College Graduates in the Work Force- (19.78) 



V 

Professional 
& Technical 


Managers »* 
& Admini- 
strators 


Sales 


Clerical 
Workers 


Craft 
Kindred 
Workers 0 


Other 
Blue- 


Service 


Agriculture 


.26 


.066 


.008, 


.025 


.026 


.051 


.001 


Mining 


d 7 


.216 


.009 


.030 


.074 


. 049 


• .001 


Construction 


.63 


1.630 


. 037 ' 


" ." .110 


.960 


. 19 9-* 


. 003 


Manufacturing 


8. 00 


3. 730 


. 765 


f ~i f\ 

t 67 0 


1 . 3 7AJ . 


i nan 


. U / X 


Transportation & 
public utilities 


1. 77 


1.500 


" .094 


. 3 87 

i 


• ."4 34 


.477 


. 027 


Wholesale & 
retail trade 


1. 32 


8.480 
> 


5.860 


# 

' .900 


.440 


. - 542 


.576 


Finance, real 
estate, insurance 


* 1. 09 


| 2.520 


1. 870 


. .730 


.028 


. 016 


.035 


Services* 


35.27 


4. 790 


.240 


1. 380 


.273 


.226 


1.210 


Government 


3.28 


1. 570 


.009 


.470- 


.015 


. 047 


• .174 


TOTALS 

by profession 


52.09 


24.502 


8.892 


4.702 


3.620 


J. 691 


2.098- 



•Farm ♦ 
Wdrkers 



1.2" , 



TOTALS 

by.-. ' 

busline ss 
~ 1.637 



. 3-2, . 



, .849 
3.569 
15.i366 

- 4'. -6" 8 9 

18.118 

6.305* 
43. 3.89 
" 5.565 

100% ' 



♦(hotels, personal services, medical and other 
health servicers, uid educational services) 
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government labor statistics. As Tables 3 and 4 shOMt the largest 

cell variation is 1.7S* the largest row variation <typc of 

> 

employer) is 1.7%t and the largest column variation <type of 

occupation) is 2.5X. A comparison of percentages of types of 

occupations represented «1n the present study with government 

labor statistics appears in Table 3. Table 4 provides the 
coipar i son for employers* 

TABLE 3 



A • Percentage Comparison of Occupational Types Represented 
in the Present Survey with U.S. Goverment Statistics 
for College-Trained Feople 



*TYPE'0F OCCUPATION PRESENT 

SURVET 

* 

1 # Professional and 54.5 
technical occupations 

2. Managers and 27.Q 

admini st rators 

3. Sales worker? 8.5 

4. Clerical workers 6«0 

5. Craft and i«5 

kindred workers 

6. Other blue-collar 1«S 

workers 

7. Service workers 1«0 

8. Farm workers 0 



GOVERNHENV 
STATISTICS 

52*1 



24*5 
♦ •7 

2.7 

2.1 
1.2 
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TABLE 4 



A Percentage Comparison of Types of Employers Represented 
In the Present Survey with U.S. Government Statistics 
for College-Trained People 



TYPE OF EMPLOYER PRESENT GOVERNMENT 

STATISTICS 

1.6 

0.9 

3.6 

15*7 

4.7 



18.1 

■ 6.3 

43.4 
5.6 







STUOY, 


1. 


Agriculture 


0.5 


2. 


Mining 


1.0 . 


3. 


Construction 


4.0 


4. 


Manufacturing 


14.5 


5. 


Transportation and 
public utilities 


5.0 


6. 


Wholesale and 
retail trade 


16.5 . 


7. 


"Finance? Insurance? 
and real estate 


8.0 


8. 


' Service^ 


44.0 


9, 


Government 


6.5 



20 0 p^oK^ 



Of the 200 people sampled? 2&m?X, wprked for companies or 
agencies that employ Cess than 100 people^ and. 17%,. worked for' 
companies or agencies that employ lOtOOO or more people 4 
nat tonally* The average number of years the persons we surveyed 
had worked % in their present occupation was 4«2 years* All 
-attended a college or trade school! 161 held at least a ,B«A«t 
B»S«t or other 4-year degree? and 71 had completed graduate work* 
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8. fi5£ceQt age Qf Uqj& TJj £ Saepj; Wlitjjvg 

Mllll Bgncgntage of jjour work week Is SBSO* M£iiIlL9 ? For aLl 
respondents who answered this question (N=197>t the wean or 
♦ average was 23.1% of t*tal work time spent wrltlngt or over one 
day 1n a five day w*ek. The median was 17X# The same caveat 
made at the beginning of Part I applies here. Many respondents 
probably think of time spent writing as production time ontyt 
excluding the time spent planning and reviewing* Thus our 
figures for work time spent writing are likely to be only minimum 
figures* 

Nearly three-fourths of the people sampled claimed to write* 10% 
of working time or more while on the job. Only four people out 
'of the 200 we sampled claimed not to write at all on the job. A 
breakdown by percentage of time spend writing on the Job 1s given 
in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 

Percentage of Uork Tine Spent Writing 



TIME SPENT WRITING PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS 

ON THE JOB 

1. 0-9% 26. OX 

2. 10-19X 23.5X 

3. 20-29X 18.5X 

4. 30-39X 7.5X 

5. 40-49X 8. OX 

6. 50-59% * 8.5X 

7. 60-99% 6*5% 

8. Missing... • 1*5% 

C. 1X2*2 2l MlitiSS 213 £h£ iifiiJ 

Hokj man* of £he following £xb£S fil letters and JBSISS do*oy 

unite in a ii£ek? ush iMsrianl is satii Has ia iii£ fiaaiuaiism si 

S£££2ll lab J2££i2£13£l££ ? Respondents were also asked to 
divide types of letters and merjos according to whether they were 
sent to persons Inside or out&1de their covpanyt Instltutlont or 
agency. F1v persons claimed to write over 100 letters a week* 
These people send out many for* letters. Inclusion of these 
Individuals* however* Inflates the mean or average number of 
tetters per week for the entire sample* For this rea«ont we have 
used median figures rather than means 1n t the tables below. The 
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aedian 1s the numerical value of the case 1n the exact middle of 
the data set* The median 1s less Influenced by extreme cases 
than 1s the mean* 

Thfe 200 people we surveyed wrote 2*9 letters and memos per week 
to persons Inside their company* instltutiont or agency 
Cmean=6*6) and 5*2 letters to persons outside €mean=13*ll 1n a 
given week* Only 17 Individuals (8*5%) do not write letters or 
memos on the job* 

The fiost frequent types of letters written both Inside and 
outside the writer's place of work were letters of response to 
request and letters of Inquiry. Letters going outside the 
writer f s workplace tended to be rated more Important 1n terms of 
the writer's overall work performance. Over half of those 
surveyed (57*5%) rated letters 1 n response^^o request s going 
outside the writer's place of work ay at least "somewhat 
Important*" with 23*5X ranking these letjfers as "very Important*" 
Also highly ranked In Importance were letters of 1nqu1ryt 
thank-you letterst and letters designed to sell products or 
services to persons outside the writer's workplace* Respondents 
wrote a great "many different types of letters and memos* Some of 
this diversity is represented 1n the relatively large category of 

"other" letters and memos* Grouped 1n the "other" category were 

i 

a number of different types of Interoffice memos (Including memos 
requesting subordinates to revise their written work>t letters 
ranging from letters of transmittal^ letters advising clientst 
and a variety of other short types such as notes on patients' 
charts (by a physician)* company policy statements* disciplinary 
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actions? and various kinds of fonts. Median nuabers per week and 
rankings of Importance for letters Inside the writer's place of 
work appear In Table 6. Letters going outside the writer's place 
of work are summarized In Table 7. 

TABLE 6 



Median Number per Week and Ranking In Importance 
of Letters and Memos Written to Persons MiULin 
the Writer's Company* Institution* or Agency 



TYPE OF LETTER 



MEDIAN 
NUMBER 
PER WEEK 
<N=200> 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 
UH3 WRITE WHO RANKED TYPE AS : 



1. Letters of .41 
response to requests 

2. Letters of .31 
inquiry 

3. Thank-you letters .09 

.4. Order letters .07 

5. Claim and .06 
adjustment letters 

6* Letters designed .05 
to sell products 
or services 

7. Collection letters .02 

8* Other letters and .23 
memos 



type: 

89 

74 

30 
24 
23 

20 

10 
73 



SOMEWHAT 
IMPT. 

28 



23 

9 
8 
6 



1 
10 



IMPT. 

28 

25 

11 
7 
4 



1 
13 



VERY 
IMPT. 

23 



16 

9 
6 
8 



4 

37 



31 
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TABLE 7 



Median Number per Week and Ranking In Importance 
of Letters and He«os Written , to Persons ( gjslde 
the Writer's Company* Institution! or Agency 



TYPE OF LETTER MEDIAN 

NUMBER 
PER WEEK 
(N=200> 

1. Letters of .99 
response to requests 

2. Letters of .55 
Inquiry 

3. Thank-you letters .35 

4. Letters designed .23 
to sell products 

or services 

5. Order, letters " .15 
7. Collection letters t08 

6. Clalu and .11 
adjustment Tetters 

7. Collection letters , .08 

8* Other letters and .12 
me isos 



nuh8er of respondents 
who write who ranked type as: 
type: somewhat very 
impt. impt. impt, 



115 

99- 

77 

65 

44 

29 
37 

29 
47 



17 

32 

20 
3 

14 

5 
6 

5 
7 



38 

24 

20 
10 

9 
7 
8 

7 

6 



47 

29 

23 
43 

8 
14 

15 

14 

25 



How. fjiijc of ihS. f°.U°w JOS lX6££ 2* £££ort$; do jrou MrJUe In a. 
week? HflM Important j.3 each lyjje £2 iJlfi S,¥3ltfat,1gQ Si 
oy.erajl job S£tl ££1£9££ ? Respondents also classified reports by 
audience. Unlike letterst reports are" more commonly written for 
persons Inside, the writer's organization. The 200 people we 
surveyed wrote 2.4 (median) reports a week to persons Inside 
their company or agency <mean=4.6>t and 0.4 reports a week l(< 
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persons outside <mean=2«*>« 

The most frequent and most Important reports were Instructions 
and procedures reports and status reports written for persons 
Inside the wr1ter f s place of work. Among all respondents* 44.5X 
wrote Instructions and procedures reports for coworkers* 36«5X 
wrote status reports for coworkers* and 25% wrote management and 
employee relations reports^ The most frequent outside types iere 
status reports* followed by reports of original research and 
Instructions and procedures* Some of the types of reports 
grouped 1n the "other - category are analyses of legislation and 
codest management briefings* speeches*, technical bulletins* 
research proposals* equipment justifications* and rate request 
reports* Data for reports to persons Inside the wr1ter*s work 
place are summarized In Table 8 and data for reports to persons 
outside are summarized 1n Table 9« 
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TABLE 8 



Median Number per Ueek and Ranking In Importance 
of Reports Written to Persons Within the 
Writer's Company t Inst 1tut 1on f or Agency 



TYPE OF REPORT 



1 • Instruct ions 
and procedures 



MEDIAN 
NUMBER 
PER UEEK 
^CN=200> 

• 40 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 
WHO WRITE WHO RANKED TYPE AS: 



2m Status reports ^30 

3« Personnel manage- #18 
went and employee 
relations reports 

4* Reports of »13 
original re'sea rch 

5# Minutes and #12 
reports of meetings 

6* Budget reports #12 
and grant proposals 

7» Business forecasts .08 

8* Marketing forecasts »08 



9« Descriptions of 
mechanisms 

10» Press releases 

11* Bibliographies 

12. Other reports 



• 06 

• 03 

• 03 

• 03 



type: 

89 

73 

50 

40 

37 

37 

• 37 
26 
21 

11 
12 
12 



SOMEWHAT 
IMPT. 

18 



16 
15 

6 
10 



5 
6 
6 

2 
1 
1 



IMPT. 

35 

21 
11 

10 
15 
8 

4 

7 
10 



3 

6 * 
1 



VERY 
IMPT, 

26 



29 
15 

20 



22 

12 
7 

2 

5 
4 

6 
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TABLE 9 



Median Number per Week and Ranking 1n Importance 
of Reports Written to Persons fliilsiitg the 
Writer's Conpanyt Institution or Agency 



TYPE OF REPORT 



1* Status reports 

2« Reports of 

original research 



HEOIAN 
NUMBER 
PER WEEK 
<N=200> 

• 13 

• 11 



3* Instructions «11 
and procedures 

4« Budget reports «08 
anc grant proposals 

5* Descriptions of «05 
mechanisms 

6. Minutes and «04 
reports of meetings 

7« Press releases «03 

8* Marketing forecasts «03 

9. Bibliographies .03 

10« Personnel manage- «02 
ment and employee 
relations reports 

IX, Business forecasts «02 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 
WHO WRITE MHO RANKED TYPE AS: 

TYPE: SOMEWHAT VERY 
IHPT. IMPT. ' IHPT, 



12« Other reports 



• 04 



39 
3f 

33 

27 

16 

13 

11 
11 
10 
7 

8 
16 



10 
8 



1 

0 
1 
3 

2 
1 



13 
13 

8 

8 

3 



4 

2 
4 

2 

1 
1 



16 

22 

15 

* 

15 

8 

1 

6 
7 
3 
1 

4 

6 



Individual respondents wrote 1n a great multiplicity of types* 
For a given ueekt the median number of different types that the 
200 respondents wrote was 7.2 Cmean=8«5)f a figure that testifies 
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to the diversity of writing on the job. 

What percentage fif Mfcai X2J1 H£lli lil£ l£i2 is Hr1 ttffP Ifl 
col iaborat IgQ H±Lh 2H£ 21 SSCS 2££i2ES* One of the biggest 
differences between writing In the classroom and writing on the 
the job Is 1n the nature of authorship. School writing 
assignments are almost exc luslvely <Jeg1gn ?d to be written by one 
person Cthough* of course* this 1s not always the case)* while 
on-the-job writing tasks are frequently written by more than one 
person* The median percentage of writing done with more another 
person or persons 1s 10% Cmean=25X** Only 26*5X of the 200 
people we surveyed never collaborate 1n writing* 

22 YJgF/£2gBgS£ 2D d £2Ifiyl2T 2£ U5£ 2 £SSB"l2£ l2£ 
BfPfigSS lH fl* » Just over a quarter of our sample <25*5X> used 

W 'V 

computers, fori; communicating 1n writing* Of the 51 persons who 

. . XT 
'} > 

used computers for writing* 47 did so frequently* 

*• 

Qo *oy dictate JLeliexs 2£ C£B2CtS Mtl fit 22 Jit Iflfe? Over a 
quarter of those surveyed C26XI regularly dictate letters or 
reports* Among users of dictation* the Median number of 
documents per week composed by dictation was 3^7* 

Oo x2U iaiL£ 02*23 l2L 2£ii flCSSSHtat IfiQS 2£ BaKt KlSUmU £l& 21 
handout fo£ 2£2i B£212JBl2ll22S ? The "aJorlty C56*SX) of persons 
we surveyed make oral presentations* Typically* presentations 
are not read from a prepared text or from notes* Instead* 
graphics presented with overhead transparencies or slides and 

36 
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handouts are used both as an organizational aid for the audience 
and a mnemonic aid for the speaker* Oral presentations are 
frequent activities for those who give the* Cmed1an=12»l a year!* 

Do H£it£ tfi£ fl££S£fllill2QS fill XiteSliJlS? t2L Mil5i ft!a&23£? 
Some companies, and agencies are extending the audiences of oral 
presentations by videotaping the*. About 10X of the people we 
sampled use videotape regularly* The purpose Is predominantly 
for Instruction? but some use for sales and for In-house reports 
also was observed. 

The next group of questions concern what problems In writing 
col lege-t ra Ined people find on the Job and what they think 
college writing courses should teach. 

c 

Hsd K£iiJfl3 is* J fitfifeisi? A £*ai ai2fel£S? or a scclgyj 

flfl xasil Sflittaait ICSliiyiifil!* S£ 23£D£r ? In answer to the first 
set of questions? 22% of those who responded <N=172) found bad 
writing not to be a problem In their place of workt 51X found bad 
writing a real problem? and 27% found bad writing a serious 
problem. we Invited comments on the effects of bad writing from 
all respondents who found bad writing a problem CN=134)« All 134 
wrote discursive responses. Ue classified these responses along 
common criteria. Table 10 summarizes the 0 , responses on the 

v * ' "V 

effects of bad writing. 1 
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TABLE 10 



effects of Bad Writing According to Those Respondents 
Who Found Bad Writing a Problem 



EFFECT PERCENTAGE CITING EFFECT 

1. Wlsunder standing^.. « 58X 

2m Loss of time • • 49X 

3« tiad public Image • •••••••40% 

*• Lack of Impact 23X 

5c Loss of bus1ness««««««««« •••••••• •••• •••17X 

6* Impedes professional advancement* OX 
7* Other » 6X 

Misunderstanding? loss of timet and a poor public Image Mere 
the chief effects . enumerated. The effect on professional 
advancement t however? turned up more frequently in our Interviews 
than Table 10 indicates? perhaps because the question stressed 
the effect r>n the place of work rather than the Individual. 

Be Taught £n Coli£S£ iiiliQfl C2il£lS& 

fifllfid 2D X2VX £*fi££i£2££a S3 &)£ Ifi&t MHii 42 XSH tHiQi 8h<Mlid 
fc£ lailflllt iO Sfliitflfi MriiiSfl fclailSi? Respondents wrote 
discursive answers to this question W = 191>«* The responses were 
aralyzedt and the results are presented In Table lf« 
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TABLE 11 • T - 



Uhat Respondents Think Should Be Taught ^ 
In College Writing Courses *j ^V^ 

•s- * - W 



x3 



RESPONSE PERCENTAGE CITIN6 ItEJI 

1. Clarity r. * 43% 

2m Grammar t mechanlcst and us^ge** •••••••• •••42% 

3* Organization** •••••• •••••• ••••••••• •••• •••33% 

4*. Business and technical writing***** •••••••31% 

5.' Brevity ••••••••••••••••••••••• ,.. f *..26% 

,6* Sp/edflc business and technical f or mats** *24% 
7* id ea dev e I op men t • •••••••••*.**'•••••••••••• *22% 

8* Miking an impact on audience******* •••••••15% 

9* vocabulary •«•• ••••••••• • ••'•••••.•••• •••••••!!% 

10« (Adapting to audience or sltqat Ion 10% 

11 • Problem solvi ng** **«* • ••••»•••••••••••• 7% 

12. j Reac1ng«****c • •'••.•••••/••••••••••A********* 4% 

13. Oth%r..o *••••• • 6% 

Clarltyt correctness* and organization^ were most frequently 
mentioned* v But Just as In other surveyst our * results are- ^ 

difficult to Interpret* For example t clarity coul^Heanf. an 

v. 

emphasis on a plain style or ' It could reflect concerns for 
organization or even concerns for the underlying conception of a 
piece of writing. We will return to" this point In our 
conclusions* The Importance of grammart mechanicst and usage Is 
perhaps Inflated because we tollapsed many kinds of responses 
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that Mentioned standard usage* Had we sorted these responses 
r nto related* but divisible* categories rather than grouping all 
responses related to correctness* the r.elat 1ve Importance of 
grammar* mechanics* and usags alght have appeared to be less* 

G« Wriliaa Off £Ve y^t 

Mhdl iJ2 ypu ifJliie of f $he lob? Hou of^en? Respondents did not 
r claim to do much writing of f the job* They wrote less than one 

personal letter a week* Other types of writing off the Job were 

even more Infrequent* Ten people (5X1 wrote for or edited some 
# type of puoUcatlon off the Job (for example* a regional Audobon 

Society newsletter)! and 24 people kept' diaries or Journals* but 

only two of those people wrote dally entries. 

H. 3ssyiis Ijtfie 2 f Occupation 

a 

Table 12 lists the percentage of total work time spent writing 
by type of occupation* Three types of occupat ions— craf t and 
kindred workers* other blue-collar, workers* and .service 
Workers— employ relatively few college-trained people! and they 
have been combined into one category for purposes of analysis* 
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TABLE 12 

Mean and Hedlan'Percentage of Wprk T1«e* 
Spent Writing by Type of Occupation 

r 

! 

TYPE OF OCCUPATION . N MEAN MEDIAN 

1. Professional and 109 29X 25X 

technl cat 



2# Managers and 
administrators 




54 


18X 


13X 


3« Sales workers 




17 


18X 


10X 


*• Clerical workers 




12 


12 X 


9% 


5« Blue-collar and 
^service workers 




8 


{ 

/ 


IX 



/ 

Professional and technical occupations employ over half the 
college-trained people 1n the United Statest and 1t 1s 1n those 
occupations that writing Is most Important* No person 1n a 
technical or professional occupation 1n the present survey 
claimed not to wr1te# Only 17% wrote less than 10% of their work 
time and only 34% wrote less than 20% of their work t1me# In 
other wordst two-thirds of our sample of people 1n technical and 
professional 'occupations write at least one full working day out 
of every five* 

Tables 13 and 14 show the numbers of letters and memos and 
reports written per week , by type of occupation* Managers and 
administrators wrote more letters and memos than any other 
occupational group t closely followed by sales workers and 
clerl cal workers (in the median column)* Note the large 
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difference in; Table 13 between the mean and Median for 
professiona-L^nd technical occupations* which Indicates that a 
fen writers account for most of the lean number of letters and 
memos per week. Just one manager among, the 5* we surveyed did 
not write letters or memos* Blue-c<Ftlar and service workers were 
the only group In which fewer than 80X wrote letters* 

Managers and administrators also wrote more reports than other 
occupational groupt but they f were just ahead of the median for 
professional and technical occupations* At least two-thirds of 
the respondents In each group wrote reports except for 
blue-collar and service workers* 

TABLE 13 

Mean and Median Numbers of Letter and Memos 
Written per Week by Type of Occupation 



TYPE OF OCCUPATION ' N MEAN MEDIAN 



1. 


Professional and 
technical 


109 


19.0 


7.7 


2. 


Managers and 
administrators 


54 


23.3 


14.8 


3. 


Sales workers 


17 


21.6 


13.7 


4. 


Clerical workers 


12 


17*3 


13.5 


5. 


Blue-collar and 


a 


3.6 


0.5 



service workers 



12 
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TABLE 14 



Mean and Hedlan Numbers of Reports 
Written per Week by Type of Occupation 



TYPE OF OCCUPATION N MEAN MEDIAN 



1* Professional and 


109 


7.8 


4.3 


technical 








2* Managers and 


54 


6.1 


4.8 


^^%1n1st rators 








3* Sales workers 


17 


5.1 


2.0 


4* Clerical workers 


12 


10.0 


2.5 


s 








5* Blue-collar and 


8 


2.4 


0.6 



service workers 

There were other Indications of the Importance of communication 
skills In professional and technical occupations* 

College-trained people 1n technical aid professional occupations 
more frequently wrote collaboratively than dJd Individuals 1n 
other occupational groups* They share authorship on a third of 
the written products they produce* The majority of people 1n 
this category (7**5X> also made oral oresentaMons using notes or 
visual aids* Technical and professional people were also the 
most common users of computers for writing (42X1* 

Managers and administrators tended to dictate written documents 
mere than other groups* About 2 out of every 5 managers or 
administrators use dictation* The majority of managers and 
administrators <67%]> and sales workers <69X> give oral 
presentations using notes or visual aids* 
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Results for the percentage of total work time spent writing by 
type of employer are given In Table 15* Four types of employers 
which employee relatively few college graduates were combined for 
purposes of analysis: transportation and public utilities 
CN=lO>t construction CN=3>t mining (N=2>t and agriculture (N=l). 

TABLE 15 

Mean and Median Percentages for Work Time 
Spent Writing by Type oV Employer 



TYPE OF EMPLOYER 


N 


MEAN 


MEDIAN 


1. Services 


88 


29 X 


25X 


2. Wholesale and retail 
trade 


33 


13X 


10X 


3. Manufacturing 


29 


21V, 


10X 


Flnancet Insurancet 
and real estate 


16 


22 X 


15X 


5» Government 


13 


29X 


20X 


6. All other 


21 


16X 


10X 



Tables 16 and 17 give the mean and tedlan numbers of letters 
and memos and reports by type of employer* Individuals In 
government were the most prolific letter and memo writers 
followed by those In manufacturing and In flnancet Insurancet and 
real Estate* The latter two groups were also the most frequent 
report writers followed by people In services* The relatively 
high ratio of time per document produced among Individuals In 
service occupations may be due to long reports* Of the 90 
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Individuals who wrote reports for audiences outside their place 
of workt 50 were In service "Occupat Ions. In only one other 
employer group-- finance? Insurance* and real estate— did as many 
as 50% of the Individuals we saapled write reports for outside 
audiences* One person who worked for a service employer said our 
survey should have asked for the nuner of weeks spent writing a 
report instead of the number of reports written In a week* 

TABLE 16 



Mean and Median Numbers of Letters and Memos 
Uritten per Week by Type of Employer 



TYPE OF EMPLOYER 
1* Services 

2. Wholesale and retail 
trade 

3* Manufacturing 

*• Finance? insurance t 
and real estate 

5* Government 

6. All other 



N 

88 
33 

29 
16 

13 
21 



MEAN 
16.5 
19.8 

18.2 
27.8 

32.1 
21.1 



MEDIAN 

8.3 

10.6 

16.0 
13.0 

19.7 
9.0 
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TABLE 17 



Mean and Median Numbers of Reports 
Written per Week by Type of Employer 



lire Ur unrLUIuK 


n 


MF AN 


MFDT AN 

nu ul nil 


Im Services 


88 


7.5 


4.5 


2« Wholesale and retail 
J trade 


33 ^ 


4.5 


2.2 


3* Manufacturing 


29 


7.1 


5.1 


*• Finance? Insurance? 
and real estate 


*6 


13.7 


6.5 


5« Government 


13 


5.5 


1.0 


6* All other - 


21 • 


5.0 


2.1 



Besides spending the most work time writing? col lege- trained 
people employed in services tend to write collaboratively more 
of tejp C33X>t more commonly • gave oral presentations €80X1? and 
more commonly used computers for»wr1t1r\g C42XJ than did persons 
working for other types of employers. Also recording high 
percentages of coauthored documents .were government €31X1 and 
finance? Insurance? and real estate €29X1* The majority of 
people in wholesale and retail trade C61X) and In manufacturing 
C56XI make oral presentations? and persons 1n finance? Insurance? 
and real estate CtOX'i also were high in use of computers for 
writing* 
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III. CONCLUSIONS ON THE WRITING OF COLLEGE-TRAINED 
PEOPLE BASED ON OUR SURVEY AND OTHER RESEARCH 

From what we learned from our surveyt from the Interviews that 
we conducted? and from what we have readt we can draw soie 
general conclusions about the writing of college-trained people 
now and In the near future* 

tiCiiiga QQ the Job 

Ue caie to three general conclus 1ons about the writing of 
co I lege-t ra> 1iteH people on the Job: 1) many people who write on 
the jpbb have a sophisticated sense of the demands of writing for 
different audiences and purposes* 21 writing 1s an Important and 
frequently used ability across all the major types of occupations 
and employers that college-trained people enter? and 31 
co llege-t ra 1ned people write diverse types of written products 1n 
a variety of media using a variety of composing processes* 

of the rhe^oc j£gt jgmandg in wHijhig* College-trained people who 
write frequently have a developed awareness of the specific 
d1 f f erences in writing for varied audiences and purposes* 
Rhetorical theory from Aristotle to the present 1s. founded on the 
relationship among writer* audfencet and subject matter* The 
written text can be defined as a composite of these three aspects 
C see Klnneavyt 1971)* Although most college-trained people do 
not have an explicit awareness of rhetorical theory* they often 
talk about writing 1n terms of subject matter* audience* and the 
image of themselves which they wish to project through their 
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writing* For example* a meteorologist who now works primarily as 
a hydrology consultant at an engineering firm talked about the 
writing that he and his associates do: 

Ue write about a ^1 4e^i;^nge"of subject natters* Some 
things^ are faittliar ^° £ la * audience* Most people can 
unclerstarid a study about floods* They can understand a 
study that -Klines a 100-year flood plain* They can 
Imagine* sayt ~jter xoverlng a street familiar to them* 
But other subjects are very difficult to communicate* Ue 
work with three-dimensional models jot water currents* for 
example* that are based on very recondite hydrollc 
movements* Ue also have a wide audience range* Some of 
our reports are read by citizen groups* Sometimes we? 
write for a client who has a technical problem of some 
sort and Is only Interested Injwhat to do about It* And 
sometimes we write for audiences with high technical 
expertise like the Army Corps of Engineers* Audiences 
like the Army Corps expect a report to be written In a 
scientific journal stylet and they may even want the data 
so they can re-analyze It* A lot of times the audience 
Is mixed* A regulatory agency may know little about the 
subject of one of our reports* but they may have a 
technically trained person on their staff^who does*, In 
any case* we must understand what It Is that the client 
wantst and we must be aware of what he knows about the 
subject* Ue must convince clients that we know what 
we're doing* Ue depend on return business and 
word-of -mouth reputation* and we must make a good 
Impression the first time* Much of the professional 
reputat Ion of this company rides on how we present 
ourselves In our technical reports* 



Other respondents discussed matters of style and tone In terms of 
the relationship between writer and audience* A secretary told 
us: "Many times the only communlcatl on ' we have with an Individual 
Is by writing* Proper tone Is most Important* 11 



Our survey t like previous surveys* found strong concern among 
college-trained people for clarity* brevity* and organization* 
The question that other surveys have not answered Is what 
respondents mean oy these qualities 1n writing* Are these terms 
merely "buzz-words?* Oo these" responses reflect the prejudices 
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of the researchers? Or do they reflect broader and deeper 
awareness about what wakes effective writing? A simple Mention 
of the importance of ctarltyt brevltyt a*d organization on a 
survey Instrument does not give a sense of what a respondent 

leans by these terms* 

„■ » 

When respondents were given a chance to discuss these termst 
they frequently related ctarltyt brevltyt and organization to 
rhetorical concerns. They wore often defined clarity as clear 
thinking rather than simple writing. As one respondent put 1tt 
"good writing and clear thinking are Inseparably tied." Another 
person told us that clarity 1n the written product reflected a 
clear approach 1n attacking the problem. A person 1n marketing 
explained her concept of clarity? 

Planning and organization are most Important In 
meeting the needs of tho Intended reader* whether he 1s a 
cllentt a potential ctlentt a regutatort or some other 
person* The written report or document must convey the 
Intended message a^ clearly and accurately as possible 1n 
as short a form as possible* Clarity of expression 
permits the reader to devote most of his or her energy to 
the consideration of the message* The reader should not 
be forced to wonder what the writer Intended to say* 

Likewise* brevity was not held up as an end 1n Itself t but as an 
aid to the reader 1n understanding the subject: "Too many people 
are overly wordy and unable to take a complicated subject and 

reduce 1t to the major points* Many a good Idea has been killed 

> 

with an overabundance of words*" ' 

Ue found a similar awareness of what writing Involves when we 
focused on college writing courses In our Interviews. Several 
respondents emphasized the need for writing throughout a 
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student's coursework* One respondent saidt "The Matht Sctencet 
or Arts Instructor has no right to Lower the • conun 1cat 1 on 
skills 9 aspect of any course he teaches*" One engineer went so 
far as to say that business and technical writing 1s not a 
primary concern of English departments: 

Technical and business writing skills could probably 
be better developed during college 1n the context of 
technical course work Ce*g*t lab reportst class projectsl 
rather than 1 r n English courses If the writing skills were 
given greater weight 1n these courses* tour 1tal $3 

Although respondents showed concern for the writing skills 
useful 1n the working worldt many o d1d not offer simplistic 
conceptions of * what these skills are or how they should be 
taught* Our respondents gavo us a diversity of opinions on what 
college writing Instruction should Includet a alverstty that 
reflected many of the various positions writing teachers 
themselves have voiced on, how writing should be taught. Some 
respondents thought that college writing courses should focus on 
•high-level" skills* such as analysis* organ Izat lont use of 
evidence? and so on* A manufacturer voiced the opinion that 

Students need to learn h^u tu write, summaries* People 
1n business expect to rtr^ r i ' nportant points first* 

Respondents who focued on hlgh-^vel skills saw the greatest 
problems 1n complex writing taskst such as analytical reports* 

Other respondents emphasized * low- level* skills: 

* 

It mist not be as suited every Incontng freshman tias a 
fundanental knowledge of English granaar and how It 
works* 
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Several people stressed that writing Instruction was not only 
essential Jn most academic, disciplines* but also at most stages 
1n a student's education: 



College 1s too late to start teaching the language. 
Writing structure w1 thout adequate vocabulary or 
grammatical background 1s useless* 

I 

Concern fcr " grammar" and "mechanics" was widespread among 
\espondentst but we did not. find that our respondents equate 
"grammar" with the widely publicized "back to the basics" 
movement* Persons who mentioned qualities like "grammars" 
•proper\syntaxi " and "mechanics" usually puched on other Issues 
as well when they elaborated their concerns for the teaching of 
writing* O^e doctor who mentioned grammatical correctness also 
wanted students to have "exposure to well written material In a 
variety of fields* fro* E. B. White to Einstein." Others 
maintained that strict emphasis on correctness will not produce 
effective writing* As one person said* 



Codified rules will not teach oroper writing skills. 
Reading good writing finally , e 1ngra*ns good practice. 
Good writing 1s part of everything we communicate, 
officially and must be part of and requlrecjl 1n every 
course from, k Indergrat en through graduate school* 



Perceptions such as these Indicate t hat at . least some 
college-trained people have a well-developed understanding of the 
complexity of writing and t he com* lexl ty of teaching writing* 
The popular media and* Indeed* college writing teachers 
themselves have repeated terms like "grammar" 1n describing the 
public's concern about wr 1t1ng* Ue found labels such as 
"grammar" and "usage" express only part of the concerns that 
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college-trained people have about writing People who said the 

•bastes* are important also stressed that college graduates need 

to know more than Just the basics* They need to be able to write 

well 1n novel situations and to waster a number of different 

* ~ 
styles* They especially must be able to communicate to a variety 

of audiences* 

g. Mcliioa is ao iiasriint as4 JxeaugoLU used i&lii atcan 

3i! f alo£ i^fies of S£Ciifia£jon s ^nd £lfiiox££i lil^l S2ii^^l£llQ£tf 
Bf. Q C,lC £Bl&£* Ue base our second conclusion on our numerical data 
as well as on our Interviews* - When respondents were asked what 
percentage of work time they spend writing* 193 of the 197 who 
answered this question said that they write on the Job* 
Furthermore? 145 of the 197 write at least 10X of their total 
' work time or for * hours 1n a 40-hour week; 98 of the 197 write 
20% of total work time or 8 hours 1.n a 40-hour week* People 1n 
professional and . technical occupations — the types of occupations 
where over half 'of college-trained people are employed — on the 
.average write nearly 30*l>f total work time* 

The products of many companies? agencies? and Institutions are 
written documents* The high percentage of employees who write 
t regularly on the Job Is a result of both the growth 1n technology 

and 1n bureaucracy? and the Importance of the written word 1s 
understood by those who work for such employers* An engineering 
• consultant said: 

Our product ultimately 1s t he written document* 
Poorly written reports can (and have) undermined the 
value of the technical work* v 

* * • 
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It Is not surprising* therefore* that among the 134 people who 
found bad writing a problem* 58X noted that bad writing causes 
ml ^understanding at the places where they work and 49X said that 
bad writing wastes employee's time. Bad writing creates waste In 
three primary ways: people take longer to read poorly written 

* documents; people ml sunderstand poorly written documents; and 
people have to rewrite poorly written documents* Consequent ly t 
bad writing often forces more paperwork. Besides causing 

9 Inefficiency within a company or agencyt bad writing has adverse 
effects on relationships with the public. One respondent told us 
that "If valuable tine 1s ndt taken to correct bad writing within 
the coapany* It can have serious effects on clients* opinions of 
our competency.** - Several respondents were concerned with the 
Image that bad writing protects becajse "customers feel that bad 
writing reflects on our ability to get the Job done." A ✓ tax 
examiner mentioned another effect of bad writing: "It causes 
• misunderstanding between the taxpayer and this office. This 
leads many times to unnecessary litigation." 

The quality of writing not only determines the Image a company 
or agency projects to the publlct but also the Image an employer 
Jias of Individual employees* An executive at a scientific 
consulting firm was 6lunt on this Issue: 

People who . can't write don't last very long around 
here* We can't afford them. We're a small company 
compared to our competitors. We *ork on a close profit 
margin. If a person writes poorly, then another person , 
of similar technical competence has to be put on the iame' 
Jobt a person who can understand and translate what the 
first-' person has written. TtFls means two people are 
doing the Job of one. Ue don't enjoy that kind of luxury 
* around here. s_ 
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Writing ability Is a screening device for «any employers. A 
vice president of a nationwide corporation explained how neM 
employees are recruited* u 



Ue go after t he \ top ^graduates 1n any given field Me 
need. Ue pay wellt so ue usually get those ue are after* 
In any particular f 1eldt we will go after the graduates 
of six or seven schools ue know are good* Ue know those 
ue recruit- have the ability to solve technical problems* 
Uhat ue don't knon 1s how* well they can Identify 
technical problems* how well they can manage* and hou 
well they can communicate* Ue try to find those things 
out before we hire them. Ue ask for a short piece of 
writing* usually an answer to some technical problem that 
we are sure they know how to solve* And when we .bring 
them here Cfor an on-site 1nterv1ew3t we ask them to make 
an oral presentation on some technical area they know 
about* ■ Ue aren't really interested 1n what they have to 
sayt though the candidates usually aren f t aware of this* 
Ue want to know how well they can communicate* 



Likewise* persons we surveyed who knew about promotion decision* 
at their place of work regularly brought up writing ability* A 
director of customer services at a public utility told us: 



Good writing skills are the first and most Important 
factor I evaluate when select ing middle managers* The 
Inability to formulate organized* concise* logical 

response to a written question has cost cany applicants 
the opportunity to be considered for Jobs for which they 
may otherwise be >-ell prepared* 



Writing ability somet1»es 1s less Imoortant 1n an entry-level 
posit ion but becomes Increasingly more important as the 
Individual advances 1n the hierarchy* An executive at a major 
record corporation explained how this situation arises in 
wholesale and retail businesses: 

Many companies* ours included* do not require written 
reports .or follow up by tjheir employees that are Involved 
in ^he actual sales or promotion process* Everything is 
communicated orallyt the purpose being to . eliminate the 
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paperwork load* thus * allowing wore time at the point of 
contact* The real problem I see Is one that develops 
later 1n an Individual's careen after he has been 9 n \* he 
street for several years with no need of wrl^en 
communication* The Individual Is promoted to 
management-level position and charged with the 
responsibility of written documentation without having 
recent training or experience In written communication* 
The abl 11 ty of the Individual to wove readl ly Into 
management 1s more often than, not hampered by that 
Individual's lack of written communication skills than by 
the understanding of the Job Itself* 



This statement closely echoes the statement from the Stlne and 

Skarzenskl C1979) study quoted In Part I* 

> 

Some managers explained to us that In addition to the writing 
thdt they do they are often responsible for the writing of their 
subcrdnates* Hence they frequently serve as editors* A manager 
1n an engineering firm said: 



I do little original wrl ting; however t I do 
considerable reviewing and overview editing of reports 
prepared by other staff members* 



Several managers had Interesting things to say about how they 
develop their employees* writing skills* A bank manager said: 

Almost every new manager we hire has to be trained In 
.< writing* Ue have to teach analytical writing to 

entry-level employees* Almost no one In the bank can 
write a satisfactory report* One manager In particular 
cannot write a report In an appropriate style* He Is 
extremely Informal In how he writes* I have worked with 
him a lott but he -still has a long way to go* 



Another respondent told us how he works continually to Improve 
the writing of those under him: 



In o»der to help them Cloaer-level managers! to 
Improve their ski list I have them prepare the first draft 
of many of my letters and reports* Any changes I make 
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are reported back to themt and Me discuss the reasons for 
the changes* I feet that this process 1s the best way 
for the* to improve their skills* and 1t also helps me to 
recognize what progress they are making. 

The final comment Is one Indication of how managers view writing 
skills In terns of Job per f ormance. As one- chemist put It*, "the 
boss may only see your leios and make many decisions concerning 
your career' on that basis** Several Individuals asked us to tell 

our students that ■Urltlny 1s an Important part of my job. - 

< 

3. Colleae-i^alnecJ aeofi±e wrj.ie SjllStse JUE£S 2± Hrlt*fla 
fl£24ii£l5 IQ a vacisix $f mejja MslQ9 5 titl&ll 0.1 AflflBflSlOfl 
BI2££53£S # Part of the awareness that many of our respondents 
showed for rhetorical constraints originates 1n their experiences 
with writing of diverse types* Not only did we see a wide range 
of types represented across our sampling* but Individuals 
themselves write several types of letter3t memost and reports* 
In factt the types are so diverse that they challenge any 
definition of what we have been up to now calling "writing* - Me 
saw people using graphics and brief written handouts 1n what were 
otherwise Impromptu oral presentations* We watched the service 
manager at an automobile dealership make his parts order by 
typing a set of symbols Into a computer terminal. And we talked 
with a claims examiner for the Veter.an f s Administration who has 
120 form letters in computer files which he can send by typing a 
name and a command Into his terminal* 

In 1nterv1 ewst some of which have been quoted above t 
respondents explained to us that their audiences are as diverse 
as the types of documents they write. Several persons employed 
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in professional and technical occupations emphasized the need for 
translating complex technical Material Into More accessible 
language for audiences with little technical knowledge* Some 
people addressed \ this Issue as a matter of changing a 
professional vocabulary Into Laymen's language? but other people 
recognized that extensive restructuring and refocusing are often 
needeo as well when presenting complex Material to less 
sophisticated audiences* 

Concern for different, audiences was sometimes expressed 1n 
terms of style* Often the two were linked: 

I expect my managers to be able to write for several 
audiences? and to have the flexibility and knowledge to 
choose the most effective style* 

) • 

A common pair of complaints we heard were that employees write 

too informally for those outside the' company or agency and write 

too formally for those withlnt projecting stuffiness or 
indifference* Obfuscat^on was also frequently mentioned* whether 

as jargont bureaucra tese or§ 1n the words of an Air Force 
officer? "pentagonese* : 

There is a military ar got-~Pentagonese--wh 1ch 
permeates all military writing. It 1s complicated by 
charged words t words that have particular shades of 
meaning to the Initiated* It inhibits communication 
between'the armed forces and thos* outside* 

Several people talked about the different styles that different 
purposes require* Whether respondents touched on writing aimed 
at "selling an ideat* Ingratiating oneself to a legislator or 
presenting the main points of an impact studyt 1t was clear that 
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seme people had a well-developed sense of the relationship of 
style and purpose* 

Our findings on the diversity of types of written products and 
the diversity of the audiences who read these products reiterate 
the findings of soie of the studies that we reviewed 1n Part 
1m We araw two Implications fro* these findings for college 
writing programs* Flrstt writing courses should not concentrate 
on one particular type of writing for one particular audience* 
Insteadt they should teach skills that will apply for a variety 
of writing types and audiences* Even 1f a writing program could 
specify the exact types "of written prodvcts that a graduate would 
produce In his or her first Job* there 1s a strong likelihood 
that the graauate will have different writing needs as he or she 
advances or changes jobs* Second? writing courses should attempt 
to simulate real writing situations* The people we talked with 
who knew the most about writing learned by writing for specific 
audiences • Aud leqces o the r than the teacher are uncoiion 1n 
school writing? and at least 1n our experience? many students 
don*t even write for the teacher* Teachers need to devise 
situations where real writing could occur and find ways to 
Indicate how a real audience might respond* 

Few previous studies of real-world writing have looked at how 
the writing Is composed* We found some Important differences 
between how real-world writing 1s composed and how school writing 
1s composed* People writing on the Job often use a variety of 
composing strategies* For dictating memos and letters? they use 
what Gould <1980> has called a «f 1 rst-t 1me- final" strategy? 
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rarely revising what they have composed. Reports* on the other 
hand* often go through multiple drafts t especially those reports 
destined to go outside the company or agency. 

Another major difference 1s multiple authorship* The great 
■ajorlty of people we surveyed (73.5XI sometimes collaborate with 
at least one other person In writing* The nature of the 
collaboration varies cons Iderably. Sometimes a half dozen or 
■ore experts In various fields will contribute a section to a 
technical report t with the project leader Integrating the 
sections Into a coherent whole. In other cases* a superior will 
simply review the work of a subordinate* making small changes 1f 
necessary* And on still other occasions* people will work 
closely throughout all phases of a writing project* coming up 
with Ideas and putting them on paper as a team. Coauthorshlp Is 

1 

especially common 1n professional and technical occupations. It 
places a different set of demands on a writer than does single 
authorship. Writers must be able to blend their styles with the 
styles of others so that the final document has a single* unified 
voice. The voice must be consistent not only throughout a 
particular document* but oftentimes throughout all written 
documents that an agency or company produces. 

Ways of composing differ as well. A report might begin as an 
oral presentation within a company* then later be converted to a 
videotaped presentation or a written report. Many people dictate 
soie written products* such as «enos « and compose others In 
longhand. One aanager told us that he encourages his employees 
to use dictation for written work because they become «uch «ore 
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adept in oral presentations* t If his observation 1s accurate? 
perhaps habitual dictation teaches one to speak 1n a written 
style* 



Many businesses and agencies now use computers for much of 
their correspondence* The transition to computers 1s affecting 
how people write: 



We have gone to a word processing department* This 
was done to save money on correspondence* But I have not 
been able to use word processing, t he way 1t was designed* 
designed to save money* I used- to write tetters out 
longhand* then go back and revise them and hand them to 
my secretary. Now we are supposed to give dictation 
directly to th« word processing department* If I write 
letters out 1n longKandt then revise them? then read them 
over the phone* I have defeateJ the purpose jDf the 
system* to save money and to centralize correspondence* 
But so far I haven't been able to dictate letters 
directly* 



The problem that this writer has with dictation might not be a 
problem 1f he could have access to a terminal 1n his office* At 
present? only a few people have access to terminals 1n companies 
with word processing centers* That situation may change 1n the 
future* 

* 

Computers are also changing how pepo le ^rev 1se* Since revisions 
are simple to make using computer text editors* people are 
encouraged to make them more of ten* For example* a manager would 
be hesitant to ask a secretary, to retype a 60-page document to 
fix a few bad sentences:? but he or she would not hesitate to make 
these adjustments M a retyped document could be obtained 1n 
seconds from a machine* 



The Implication we see for college writing programs 1s that 
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they should not. concentrate on a single process of composing. 
College-trained people are likely to compose alone and With 
otherst sometimes by dictating and sometimes by writing? 
sometimes by- a single draft and at other t Imes through Multiple 
drafts. . Again our findings suggest that college writing courses 
should take a broad view of what writing ability 1st a view that 
Incorporates writing among other communlca tlon skills*' 

fi. MrJiioa 211 ihs Ms 

Ue found that people do not wr1te>much off the job. Nothing we 
have read. or have observed disputes this finding. The telephone 
has largely replaced letters as a leans of communicating with 
distant family and friends. Perhaps television and other forms 
of entertainment have had a similar effect upon writing as a 
hobby* Journals and diaries do not seem as prevalent as they 
once weret judging from the extensive 19th-century diary 
collections In some historical libraries. More research Is 
needed Into what and why people write off the job. 

An oftin cited reason for the so-called decline In writing 
abilities Is that people do not write much off the job. Children 
and young adults do not understand the uses of writing because 
they rarely see adults write. Ue still bellevet nevert helesst 
that writing has important functions for college-trained people 
off the job. Occasions for making complaints and requests In 
writing arise frequently. Many people? Including therapists? 
recommend keeping dally journals. One respondent? a retail sales 
managert said that self examination 1n writing 1s valuable 



because •writing down your personal thoughts gives you time to 
think about your feelings*" 

£• «. Iije y^es o£ Writing Jin the fiiiL E±turc 

The data that we and others have gathered Indicate the 
Importance of writing In the world of work* But those who 
administrate educational programs need to plan^or the future* 
They need to know whether the Interest 1n writing today reflects 
a short-term response to public claaor about a decline 1n 
literacy or whether the Interest reflects a long-term trend 
7, * toward careers where written communication is essential* 

Most long-term economic studies do not Isolate occupations that 
emphasize writing ability* They have focused on traditional 
kinds of economic products rather than the production arid 
distribution of knowledge* MachUp (1962> did the first 
large-scale study of what might be called the "Information 
sector" of our economy* Machlup classified five major groups of 
Industries an*1 Institutions that produce? process? and distribute 
knowledge: tl) education? (2) research and development? (31 
media of communication? (41 Information machines? and (51 
Information services* He estimated that 1h 1958? 29X of the 
gross national product (136*5 billion dollars! and 31X of the 
total labor force was committed to the Information sector as he 
defined 1t* Furthermore? Machlup found that the Information 
sector had expanded very rapidly since 1947? more than doubling 
the growth rate of the GNP during that 10-year period* Machlup's 
estimates have attracted considerable attention 1n the business 
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world* His figures have been periodically updated* In 1968? for 

example? Harschak (1968) predicted that the Information sector 

would Involve 4QX of the 6NP by .the late 1970»s. Growth 1n 
Industries such as telecommunications? television? data 

processing? and health services during the 1970 f s helped to bear 
out Marschak's predictions (Bell? 19801* 

Porat (1976) used a different set of assumptions 1n measuring 
the Information sector* He analyzed the National Income Accounts 
for 1967 according to the three kinds of estimations used to 
compute the gross national product* D orat found that over 43% of 
total corporate profits for 1967 originate* 1n primary 
Information Industries* These same Industries accounted for over 
a quarter of the total GNP 1n 1967. Bureau of Labor statistics 
offer still another perspective* In 1930? 12*5 million workers 
were employed 1n the Information sector? 10*5 million 1n 
agriculture? 18 million 1ri Industry? and 10 million 1n services* 
In 1980? the Bureau of Labor pro5ected 45 million 1n the 
information sector? 2 million 1n agriculture? 21*5 million 1n 
Industry? and 27.5 million 1n services (Bell? 1980? p* 5221* 
Even allowing for the possibility that some subsectors of the 
Information sector? such as education? will not continue to grow 
at the same rapid rate? the number of workers 1n the Information 
sector 1s still likely to Increase. Such figures suggest that 
the national Interest 1n written communication 1s not a passing 
fad ano that writing ability will be Important for a large 
percentage of the jobs that college* tral ned people enter 1n the 
near? and not so near? future. 
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Besides affecting employment trends* technology Mill have a 
great Impact on the nature of writing 1n buslnesst Industryt and 

K 

government. Indeedt the two trends are closely related* One 
expert? Strassman (1981>t forecasts that there will be 55 Million 
people 1n •Information employMent" Jobs by 1990. Because the 
labor cost per capita will be high? perhaps as much as 65X to 70% 
of the total labor value addedt there will be great pressure to 
Increase the effectiveness of each employee's communi cat 1ons 
through electronics. In 1981 there are approximately one Million 
word processing Installations In the United States (Gottschallt 
19811. That number 1s expected to double by 1983. Strassman 
(1981) forsees over 20 Million electronic workstations 1n 1990. 

Not all observers! of course? see such developMents positively. 
Some? such as Sale (19801? fear the centralization that 
technology makes possible and wish for a return to a less complex 
world. Others? such as Schiller (1976)t see coMMunl cat 1ons 
technology as one of the ways rich nations control poorer ones: 

A largely one-direct 1ona I fl ow of 1nf or Mat 1on from 
core to periphery represents the reality of power* Sot 
tco? does the proMot4on of a single language— Engl Ish. A 
rapid? all encompass 1ng communl cation technology 
(satellites and computers) is sought? dlsccveredt and 
developed. Its utilization exhibits a close , 

correspondence to the structure and the needs of the 
dominant eleMents 1n the core of the system, (p. 6> 

No doubt the political Implications of communications technology 
will be debated 1n the near future as such technology spreads and 
becomes more sophl st 1ca ted. 

Whether for good or bad* computers are going to have long-range 
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effects on the nature of writing* One effect may be the Increased 
emphasis upon graphics 1n written coiiunUat 1on* For about 70 
years writing 1n the world of work has reflected the limitations 
of Its chief generating device — the typewriter. Typewriters 
Increased the nuiber of document's that a clerical staff could 
produce and standardized the appearance of those documents* But 
typewriters are clumsy for most tasks ^ojher than full-Un* 
documents with justified left margins* Tablest for examplest are 
difficult to produce on typewriters? and more complex graphic 
representat 1ons t such as pie diagrams? are Impossible* Until 
recent ty* computer systems for text orocesslng have by and large 
shared these limitations* Line-orient ed text editors are even 
less efficient than typewriters for composing tables and other 
routine spacing tasks CGouldt 19801* That sltuatlopt howevert 1s 
also changing* The currently available Xerox Star system allows 
a user to foraat complex charts and other visual symbols with a 
few commands* 

Technology likely will change what and how people write off the 
Job as wellt but we are far less confident 1n making predictions 
about< what these changes might be# If computers become 
commonplace 1n the home and If these computers can communicate 1n 
a network Cas Bell Telephone 1s now propos1ng*t then electronic 
mall and other kinds of written communication can extend to the 
home* Even 1f wc were sure of the directions cf technologyt we 
would still be^hesltant In predicting people would write more 
ofteii off the job* Certainly children today know computers best 
through v1 deo games and not through the computer's word 
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processing abilities* Secondary effects of technology are much 
■ore difficult to anticipate than Immediate effects* It Mould 
have been easier to predict that Teflon could solve heat problems 
In spacecraft returning to earth than 1t would have been tc 
predict that Teflon skillets would realace standard frying pans* 

Finally* we make no specific predltlons other than that written 

* 

communication 1s not likely to go away anytime soon*, and 1f past 
trends give any indication* there 1s likely to be a great deal 
more emphasis placed upon It* Technology 1s bringing about major 
changes 1n how we write and how we think about writing* Ue 
cannot anticipate exactly what those changes will be* but we can 
venture that persons who have acquired complex writing skills 
will most easily adapt to any- new means of communicating 1n 
writing* 
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